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THE NEW FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE WILL ENABLE yoy 















TO USE YOUR CAR, TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR IN ALL KINDS OF WEATHER 


The body of this tire is built with patented 


! ef Scientifically designed 
—_ tread (patent applied for} 
y has continuous bars pre. 

a venting bumpingon Paved 
roads— itis self cleaningin 
mud and in soft ground 
—no chains needed, 
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Gum-Dipped Cords, giving it extra strength and él Gunr-Dipped pa 







hold massive non-skid 
tread to tire body, 


aif 
Gum-Dipped cord body 
gives extra strength for 
strains of heavy pulling 
at low pressures, 


greater flexing ability without creating heat, the ft ZZ, WE tits» 
greatest. enemy of. tire life. af ‘ 









The extra-heavy “super traction tread ou this tire 
is scienfifically designed to prévent the bumpiness on 
smooth roads that is so objectionable in other tires 
designed ‘for’ traction, in soft ground. This heavy self- 
eleaning tread, required to withstand unusual pulling 
traction and strains, is securely locked to the cord 









GROUND GRIP TIRE 

















body by Firestone’s patented construction of two 
extra Gum-Dipped cord layers under the _ tread. GureDjqoed 
These new and unusually effective Firestone az ae 
super traction tires enable you to operate your tractors, io “a ree ue 
trucks and passenger cars for all kinds of farm work 4.50/4.75/5.00-20_.... 10.35 
and over ground and roads that could not be traveled ip typ mamma ay 
: with ordinary tires, even | Goot6e- | __14ts 
equipped with chains. Other Sizes Proportionately Low 

















Why Buy a Tire That Does Not Carry the Manufacturer's 
Name or Guarantee when you can_buy Firestone Tires 
bearing the Firestone Name and Guarantee in any one 
of the five grades of tires —and get better 
quality and service at no higher price. 
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SpeedTiresstopcars 
15 to 25% quicker. 











Gum-Dipped cord ' 
give greater blowout 5 a Me 
protection. Gum-Dipping / r senoaet F . ee # BRA Le 
is not used in other tires. Me 


woerengeress 
























COURIER TIE 






OLDFIELD TYPE 
Guin Dijgaed 


Equal or superior to 


any special brand 
tire made for mass 












SENTINEL TYPE 


This tire is of good 
quality and work- 
manship, carries 
the Firestone name 


Wider, flatter tread 
gives more than 50% d 
longer non-skid wear. 4a 
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For those car 








Gur Dipped 


Equal or superior to 


owners who need 












new tire safety ata 













.% he MASTERPIECE nl ge tc — distributors, adver- and guarantee, and 
° CONSTRUCTION nen textes codes rte tised as their first ° l . very low price this 
Maia dae ot? Luxe line regardless i ine aalenaee is equal or superior | 
: mee: of name, brand or the snanufacturee’s to any tire made in tire has no cqual. 


manufacturer. name or guarantee. this price class. 



















$7.30 |] 450-21] $6.65 J] 4.50-21...... x 30x31 Cl. | $4.05 
eownces e .' coecces e d ° : 4 jm 4.75 
ee . . ae y : . ae. . 4.50-21 5.25 
= 5.50-17.... 5 -90-19 HW 4.75-19 5.55 






































Other Sizes 
Proportionately Low 


Other Sizes 
Proportionately Low 
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Proportionately Low A 























Made with the highest 
gradeofrubberand cotton. 


GET OUR PRICES ON AUTO SUPPLIES| 












Accurately balanced and Batteries Auto Radios Chamois and Sponges Radiator Hose 
rigidly inspected and we Spark Plugs SeatCovers Wax and Cleaner Bumper Guards 
Brake Lining Picnic Jugs Auto Horns Fan Belts, etc., ete. 


know it is as perfect as 
human ingenuity can 
make it. 


Pa 
4.50-21 |$7.7§ || 4.75-19 HD} 10.05 
4.75-19| 8.20]/5.00-19 HD} 11.05 
5.00-19| 8.80//5.25-18 HD] 12.20 


5.25-18| 9.75||5.50-17 HD] 12.75 
| 5.50-17}10.70 || 6.00-17 HD|.14.30 


+ Other Sizes Proportionately Low P 4 Listen to the Voice of Firestone — featuring Margaret Speaks, Soprano, and the Firestone Choral 
Symphony, with William Daly's Orchestra—every Monday night over N. B. C.—WEAF Network 
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ONLY CHANGE IS CONSTANT 


E arty in the morning in the factory of one of the largest and most 
famous concerns in the country, a man may frequently be seen walking 
from department to department and nodding “Good Morning” to the 
workers as they take their places at benches and machines. Seeing him 
making his early morning rounds, one might naturally mistake him 
for a factory superintendent; instead, however, he is the President and 
largest stockholder of the great corporation itself. 


The man is to be seen on morning tours of his factory because he 
loves the business which, as the saying goes, he “built from the ground 
up.” It is not only sentiment with him, not merely that he takes 
pride in the great bulk of the plant buildings, but it is very love for 
the business as a whole that causes him to walk about seeking oppor- 
tunity to improve it by changing this or that method of operation. 
It is this man’s willingness to make changes when and where necessary 
that has made him the success that he is. 


Occasionally we hear of an orchard that will not bear fruit, in 
spite of the efforts of its owner. Sooner or later, however, the reason 
is discovered and the remedy is, most frequently, a simple one. 


Not long ago an orchardist spent a huge fortune in an effort to 
make his trees bear fruit. He finally died of a broken heart. Some- 
times sentiment interferes seriously with reason. The orchard, under 
the management of a trustee, became profitable. No miracle had been 
accomplished, but some changes brought startling results. 


These changes have frequently been suggested in the editorial 
columns of American Fruit Grower. Most good remedies are simple, 
but because the reason for failure is frequently obscure, it is natural 
to hunt for some complicated solution. 


A large manufacturer once hired an expensive consulting engineer 
to solve a stubborn problem. In due time, the engineer submitted a 
carefully prepared brief, outlining a remedy of the difficulty and col- 
lected a fee of $500.00. 


In going through some old issues of a trade paper, which this 
manufacturer received but did not read, he discovered, much to his 
dismay, that the substance of the brief for which he had paid $500.00 
had appeared in an article in his paper. 


Such is frequently the case. We read much that apparently is of 
little interest and value to us now. Later, when some apparently new 
problem presents itself, we rely upon our memory for help. Judg- 
ment is more frequently the result of careful reading than that un- 
known mental faculty of always knowing just what to do. When you 
read the pages of American Fruit Grower, do so with the same open 
mind of the company president, walking through his factory. Be on 
the lookout for new ways and means of growing better and more 
profitable fruit. 
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Kenneth B. Pocock, General Chairman, Cleve- 
land Convention Committee. 





Joseph A. Schwalb, Vice-President, New York 





Robert T. Bly, Executive Committee, Charles 
Town, W. Va. 
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William H. Baggs, President, Pittsburgh. 


ACTIVE IN 
40th APPLE 
CONVENTION 


RespLenpENnt with outstanding at- 
tractions, both business and social, the 
40th annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Apple Association will be held in 
Cleveland, August 13 to 16. The main 
address of the business sessions will be, 
“The Dangers of Regimentation and Bu- 
reaucracy,” to be delivered by Hon. Har- 
ry F. Byrd, Senator from Virginia and a 
prominent apple producer in his home 
state. 

Hon. William Phillips, acting Secre- 
tary of State, will talk from Washing- 
ton over the N.B.C. radio facilities to 
those in attendance in Cleveland. Deal- 
ing with the export situation, F. A. Motz, 
foreign agricultural representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in London, is another of the principal 
speakers. “Lifting the Lid in Washing- 
ton” is the subject selected by J. Fred 
Essary, Washington correspondent for 
the Baltimore Sun for his talk before 
the convention. Cleveland contributes to 
the list of speakers with Russell Weis- 
man, Associate Editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Western Reserve University. 


Pictured on this page are some of the 
officers of the association and others who 
have been active in preparing for the 
convention. The Cleveland trade, as host 
for the meeting, has been busy for the 
past several weeks in preparing a fine 
program for its vacation city. 


(Convention Story on Page 10) 
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Harry S. Hall, Treasurer, Detroit. 
(Bachrach Photo) 


R. G. Phillips, Secretary, Rochester~ 


J. Walter Hebert, Executive Committee, Yaki- 


ma, Washington. 
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Heavy oats cover crop in the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station orchards at Wooster. 


Emphasize Importance of Autumn Work 


By J. H. GOURLEY 


Ohio Experiment Station 


Ax inventory of orchard practices 
will show some changes of major im- 
portance during the past decade—or 
less. Some of these are brought about 
asa result of definite experimental 
work and others out of the experi- 
ence of growers. It is certain that 
the near future will see others, for 
“what passes as fact today may well 
meet with smiles tomorrow.” It is 
amere platitude, but true, that un- 
less one is capable of admitting that 
everything he now does could con- 
ceivably be done better, there can 
be no progress with that individual. 
Many of these changes come so grad- 
wally that it is not easy to say where 


or when they started. It is to our 
credit, however, if we can change 
our minds and look at new evidence 
impartially and act in accordance with 
it. 

Among the most outstanding of 
these changes is the increased num- 
ber of cultural practices which must 
be done in the autumn. Many of the 
subjects taken up in the following 
discussion have their practical appli- 
cations in the fall while previously 
they were carried out during other 
seasons. 

The Soil 

For 35 years the term cover crops 

has been a household word with the 
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orchardist, a term, by the way, first 
used by Dr. L. H. Bailey. If a crop 
of soy beans, buckwheat, rye or some 
other legume or non-legume was 
grown between the trees, no matter 
how meager it was, our consciences 
were clear because we were following 
the approved practice. In how many 
cases on hill lands have we seen a 
peach or apple orchard where sheet 
erosion, or worse, was annually tak- 
ing the surface soil to the lowlands, 
and yet we labored under the impres- 
sion that the little cover crop was 
building up the organic matter of the 
soil. What folly! In such cases the 
thin residuum of organic matter was 
rapidly removed and the tillage was 
each year responsible for burning out 
more organic matter than was being 
replaced. This is undoubtedly true, 
also, in many orchards which are on 
comparatively level land. 

When this situation is realized, the 
usual practice will be discarded and 
every effort made to retain the native 
supply of organic matter and what- 
ever practice is used will add rather 
than subtract from that supply. This 
may mean a permanent cover in some 
cases and in others an occasional disk- 
ing or use of the weed hog to dis- 
courage and partially destroy the 
heavy blue grass or other cover that 


Apple trees at the Ohio Station treated with 

double applications of cyanamid gave the 

same results as those with the normal treat- 

ment of one-fourth pound for each year of 
the tree's age. 
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becomes established beneath the trees. 
Already this is being practiced and a 
combination of partial tillage and par- 
tial sod is being used. What is known 
as the short sod rotation is practically 
the same thing. 

The mulch system for apples and 
pears has already shown its worth 
during the dry seasons of recent un- 
pleasant memory and it may find a 
wider place, even in peach orchards. 
This system does not add organic mat- 
ter to the soil, as is sometimes ex- 
pressed, but does increase the pene- 
trability of water and goes far to re- 
duce its loss by evaporation. The 
mechanical and biological conditions 
beneath such trees are greatly bene- 
fited. 

Where cover crops are grown, the 
soil should be limed and fertilized so 
that luxuriant crops can be returned 
to the soil instead of the sparse ones 
so often seen. 

This change in viewpoint is a ma- 
jor one and will do something to bring 
about more regular and heavier bear- 
ing of the trees. 


Fertilization 


In most regions of the northern and 
eastern United States the rarer ele- 
ments have played no part, as yet, in 
orchard fertilization. Nitrogen, and 
nitrogen only, has been the rule for 
a quarter of a century. Here and 
there instances appear where potash 
or a complete fertilizer has been of 
decided benefit. But such*cases seem 
to be rather rare. This applies only 
to the use of those salts beneath the 
trees and not to their use in growing 
a better cover or inter-crop. Exami- 
nation of the soils shows that the 
phosphorus and potassium (potash) 
do not move downward in the soil but 
remain where they are placed or to 
the depth of tillage. Whether bene- 
ficial results will be secured when 
they are placed at a greater depth re- 
mains to be seen and work along this 
line is in progress at several places. 

The time of application of nitrogen 
fertilizers does represent a distinct 
shift in practice, however. For some 
15 years experiments have been under 
way to determine the value of apply- 
ing nitrogen in the fall versus spring 
and, also, a combination in fall and 
spring—generally known as split ap- 
plications. Some dozen states have 
already reported favorably upon fall 
treatments, which is sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant such a practice, par- 
ticularly where the labor distribution 
is better and where it is easier to get 
on the land in the fall than in early 
spring. In examining orchards which 
have been treated in the fall with 
cvanamid for the past two or three 
years the foliage is of dark green col- 
or and the general appearance and 
yield of the trees seem equal to those 
treated with any type of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer in the spring. The same ap- 
plies to our own experiments with 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
PAGE 6 


Another item for autumn consideration. The 

above portable picking ladder is in use on 

the fruit farm of Emery Leow of near Oak 

Harbor, Ohio. Mr. Leow is enthusiastic about 

this type of ladder and says that he would 
not be without one at picking tiime. 


soda applied in the fall. In one state 
June and September applications have 
proved superior with peaches to early 
spring treatments. In another, equal- 
ly good and sometimes better results 
were secured with apples when nitro- 
gen was applied some time between 
late September and the middle of 
October. It is suggested in other 
quarters that annual bearing and less 
susceptibility to winter injury may 
occur where the treatments are made 
in autumn. 

It would appear at present that the 
application of these materials may be 
made any time from the latter part 
of September until at least mid-No- 
vember. Since tree roots absorb ni- 
trogen in large amounts nearly all 
winter it is not necessary that the 
leaves be on the trees at time of ap- 
plication, although a convenient time 
would be immediately after fruit har- 
vest. 

Small fruits, such as strawberries 
and raspberries, have likewise given 
excellent results from fall applica- 
tions of nitrogen. 

All this is a significant change and 
more experimental evidence is accu- 
mulating to the effect that fail treat- 
ment of practically all fruit plants is 
equal to and sometimes superior to 
spring applications. 

Spraying 
Much has transpired in the field of 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





spraying to change practice to 
extent and yet no great funda. 
changes have occurred. ar ental 
more oil is used as a dormant he 
layed dormant spray, as wel] > . 
summer use to a limited ex “4 
Fluorine sprays ( cryolite) are oe 
used to a greater extent as 4 ad 
tute for arsenate of lead but in ra 
main the elemental materials of “ 
per, lime, sulphur and arsenic whe 
dominant ingredients of most spra : 

Probably the greatest change “on 
is the success of the dilute or modifies 
formulas of Bordeaux mixture ‘ia 
lime sulphur. It is a constant pais 
of surprise to find how effective 
most diseases can be kept under sal 
mercial control with improved condi. 
tion of foliage and finish of fruit i 
the concentration of either of these 
materials is weakened below the older 
formulas. No set strength can be 
given as final, for it will vary to some 
extent with varieties, section of the 
country and other conditions. But 
can be stated with considerable con. 
fidence that the extensive burning of 
foliage and russeting of fruit can be 
greatly reduced or eliminated and ye 
control of the common diseases of 
apples and pears secured. Likewise, 
the use of extra lime in the sprays 
will reduce burning from arsenic and 
control codling moth nearly as effe- 
tively as where the lime is omitted, 
It is strange how slowly this innova. 
tion is accepted in the face of exten- 
sive evidence and the experience of 
many successful growers. 


Mechanical Equipment 


One of the most outstanding de. 
velopments during recent years has 
been the improvement in_ orchard 
equipment. This is true of sprayers, 
sizing machines, washing machines, 
tillage tools, refrigeration machinery 
and packages. These have had a 
marked influence on the industry and 
have been constantly improving the 
quality and marketability of the prod- 
uct. Probably further advance in 
economy of production will come 
through the development of more ef- 
ficient equipment. 

It would be difficult to discuss or 
even list all the shifts in orchard prac- 
tice, for they -vary with growers and 
with geographical location. Perhaps 
the one that is uppermost in the minds 
of orchardists is the washing or wip 
ing of fruit to remove spray residue. 
This has been forced on the growers 
by the health authorities. It is mt 
within our province to pass judgment 
on the question of whether the residue 
really constitutes a danger to heal 
or not; this apparently has been done 
for us. But the addition of a new 
piece of equipment costing from 
to $1,500 is of concern to most grow 
ers. So long as arsenate of leads 
the chief insecticide, it looks as th 
there would be no escape from remor 
ing the residue from the fruit. Brus 


(Continued on page 10) 
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THE COST OF 


APPLE WASHING 


By C. L. BURKHOLDER and T. E. HIENTON 


[x recent years apple prices have 
been near, and sometimes actually 
below, the cost of production. Nat- 
urally, a new item of expense in 
either the production or packing end 
of the work merits careful study. 
Under such conditions many grow- 
ers feel that the installation and op- 
eration of apple washing equipment 
will add a heavy charge to the pres- 
ent overhead expense per bushel. 

At the Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
eriment Station orchard at Bed- 
ford, Ind., complete washing costs 
have been kept for the past four 
years. From 1931 to 1933 an under- 
brush washer was used with a ca- 
pacity of about 55 level bushels per 
hour at 30 seconds exposure. A 3 
H.P. motor was used to power the 
washer. From 7,600 to 16,000 bush- 
els were cleaned each year. The 
fourth year of the records is on a 
new Model FE underbrush-flood 
washer which had a capacity of 
about 60 per cent per hour of the 
old washer when the same length of 
exposure was used. Depreciation 
was figured at 15 per cent. All la- 
bor costs, except dumping fruit into 
the washer, were included along 
with chemicals, interest on invest- 
ment, power, repairs and replace- 
ments. In Table 1 is a summarized 
table of costs for the underbrush 
and underbrush-flood washers. 

The total cost was approximately 
one cent per bushel for 1931-1933, 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


and two cents per bushel for 1934. 
The increased cost per bushel in 
1934 was not only the result of the 
lower hourly capacity of the new 
underbrush-flood washer, but also 
due to the light crop in 1934 and 
can be best compared to the costs 
on the old washer used in 1932. (See 
Table 1.) Naturally, the greater the 
volume of fruit put through a wash- 
er or sizer each year, the lower the 
cost per bushel, as many items of 
overhead expense are the same each 
year regardless of the quantity of 
fruit cleaned. 


Table 1. 
Total cost 
Year No. of bushels* per bushel 
1931 15,948 $0.0084 
1932 7,600 0.0157 
1933 14,105 0.0090 
1934 8,900 0.02** 


*Level bushels. 
**1934 washer had 40 per cent 
lower capacity per hour. 


As many growers require washing 
equipment with capacity sufficient to 
handle 1,000 to 1,200 level bushels 
per day, complete costs were also 
kept on a new Model X flotation 
washer with a capacity of 90 to 95 
level bushels per hour at two min- 
utes exposure. A 2 H.P. motor was 
used to operate the washer, and as 
in the case of the cost figures for 
the underbrush and the underbrush- 
flood washers, no charge was made 





for dumping fruit into the washer. 
A total of 36,494 level bushels was 
put through this machine at a cost 
of 85/100 cent per bushel. The to- 
tal cost of the Model X flotation 
washer was about $1,000, and over- 
head and all other charges were fig- 
ured as in Table 1. 

In 1934 a tandem or dual washing 
hook-up was used in several large 
packing sheds in Indiana. Sodium 
silicate was used in the first unit and 
hydrochloric acid in the second. The 
cost records we present are on a to- 
tal of 7,977 bushels and show a cost 
of approximately one cent per bushel. 
In this case the total original cost of 
the entire tandem set-up was figured 
at $1,100. 

Overhead charges on the flotation 
washer section were distributed over 
36,494 bushels which helped to keep 
down the cost per bushed for the 
tandem treatment. 

Still another item of apple wash- 
ing expense may be that of heating 
the cleaning solution. When lead and 
arsenic loads do not greatly exceed 
the Federal tolerances, heating is not 
necessary. Some increased removal 
can be obtained with cold clean- 
ing solutions by using a_ wetting 
agent or neutral soap. If this 
combination fails, increased removal 
may be obtained by slowing down 
the machine, thus increasing the 
time of exposure. In most packing 

(Continued on page 9) 





Washing fruit with modern equipment in a Michigan fruit exchange. 
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NOTE CHANGE IN DATE 


Sist CONVENTION OF THE 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Hartford, Conn. 


At the request of the Connecticut Pomological Society and the co-operating 
New England and New York Horticultural Societies, the dates 
have been changed to 


DECEMBER 10, 11, 12, 13 


This change was made necessary in order to secure The Hartford Armory to 
accommodate the New England Fruit Show, which will be a feature of the event. 


Edited by H. L. LANTZ, Secretary 








Program 


A PRELIMINARY meeting of 25 mem- 
bers of the general committee of arrange- 
ments was held at Hartford, Conn., July 8 
at which time a comprehensive program 
covering production, marketing, advertis. 
ing, exports and legislative problems was 
proposed and many specific subjects and 
speakers were suggested. A second meeting 
will be held at Amherst, Mass., July 30, to 
complete the arrangements. The following 
states were represented at the Hartford 
meeting : Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
New York. The complete program will be 
announced in the September issue. 


Proceedings Mailed 


Early in‘ July the proceedings of the 50th 
convention was mailed to each paid up 
member of the American Pomological So- 
ciety. We have considerable pride in this 
proceedings and hope every member who 
has received his copy has taken time to 
pursue its contents. The latest information 
on codling moth control, the business of 
washing fruit, irrigation as applied to east- 
ern orchards, naming varieties, bud sports, 
transportation, economics for the fruit 
grower; all these and many more subjects 
are discussed in the report. 

Memberships have been coming in stead- 
ily. We hope this announcement that the 
Proceedings is ready for distribution will 
bring in many more memberships. 

Membership dues are $1.25 per year ; and 
CONNECTICUT Pa. State Hort. Assn., State College; W. S. give A.P.S. members a year's subscription 

. ; Campfield, Sec, Va. State Hort. Soc., Staun- to AMERICAN FRuIT GROWER as well as 

John Lyman, Middlefield, General Chair- ton; 'C. R’. Miller, Sec., W. Va. State Hort. a copy of the Proceedings of the last con- 
man; H. C. C. Miles, Milford, Secretary; Soc., Martinsburg. é ! Thos f 1 d os 
S. Leonard Root, Farmington, Treasurer; vention. lose who are already receiving 
E. D. Curtis, Beaten; Mareld M. Rogers, AMERICAN FRUIT ee ie poe who 

Fe renege Hie rca ees? live in Canada may remit $1.00 for mem- 
a ho ee ae co oo bership and will receive the Proceedings 

and all other circular material which may 


Hollister, Conn. State College, Storrs; H. 
A. Rollins, Conn. State College, Storrs; C. 

be sent out from the offices of the presi- 
dent and secretary. 





GENERAL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS 
THE NATIONAL FRUIT GROWERS CONGRESS 


Hartford, Conn. 


DECEMBER 10, II, 12, 13, 1935 


AMERICAN POMOLOGY SOCIETY 


B. S. Pickett, Pres., Ames, Iowa; H. L. 
Lantz, Sec., Ames, Iowa. 


L. Gold, West Cornwall; Elijah Rogers, 
R.F.D., Southington; George L. Warncke, LIST OF SUB-COMMITTEES 
Cannondale; Dr. Philip Garman, Conn. , 
Experiment Sta., New Haven; S. W. Eddy, s ng eit gg yea a 4. ©. R z. th F + E hibit 
Avon; Charles B. Young, 462 Center St., “ 2 ecm ’ an; IDI 
Wallingford; R. K. Clapp, 301 Federal H. C. C. Miles, Secretary; H. A. Rollins, ovive e rut ; X : 
Bldg., New Haven; Olcott F. King, Com- po = | ee Seen . bo State horticultural societies, local horti- 
gg eal ian ta York; Prof. S. P. Hollister, Conn. cultural groups, state fairs, and others are 
yr ward se ey by aghtigy me einng “ New ag oe ne Rogers, urged to feature fruit and ge — 
Albert B. ant, Branford; E. J. Graham, onn.; Prof. Hollister, Conn.; Prof. Sears axhibj i ig nd attractive 
Jr., Scotland Road, Norwich; James P. (or Prof. Cole), Mass.; H. W. Hathaway, a4 en a “ The aa 
Barnes, R.F.D., Wallingford. Rhode Island; Earle W. Young, New Hamp- tl an at any time in the past. ‘ 
shire; Charles M. White, Maine; W. H. tising value of exhibiting spectacular prod- 
NEW ENGLAND Darrow, Vermont. ucts like fruits is very great. The A. P.S. 
Prof. F. < Sears, Mass. State College, Peas gy po ——— and gy Pine ong ag recommends emphasizing the — 
Amherst; Prof. R. . anMeter, ass. ape onar oot; W. L. Harris, Jr.; oe inently. 
State College, Amherst; Roger E. Peck, S- W. Eddy; Dr. Philip Garman; Charles types of exhibits —s ee din 
Pres., Mass. Fruit Growers Assn., Shel- B- Young; E. J. Graham, Jr. (1) Practical exhibits of correc grading 
burne; W. H. Darrow, Putney, Vt.; Wm. J. Entertainment and _ Reception—C. L. using examples from growers packs taken 
Anderson, Pres., Vt. State Hort. Soc., Shore- 
ham; Prof. George F. Potter, Univ. of 
N. H., Durham; Earle W. Young, Pres., 
N. H. Hort. Soc., Temple; Charles M. 
White, Bureau of Markets, Dept. of Asgri., 
Augusta, Me.; H. W. Peck, Pres., Maine 
Pomological Society, Winthrop; H. W. Hath- 
away, Portsmouth, R. I.; William Reid, Wal- 
lum Lake, R.I.; Lawrence Howard, Pres., 
N. Y. State Hort. Soc., Kinderhook; Wal- 
ter R. Clarke, Milton, N. Y.; Prof. A. J. 
Farley, Sec., N. J. State Hort. Soc., New 
Brunswick; Byron T. Roberts, Pres., N. J. 
State Hort. Soc., Marlton; Roy P. McPher- 
son, Sec., N. Y. State Hort. Soc., Leroy; 
A. F. Vierheller, Sec., Md. State Hort. Soc., 
College Park; J. F. Adams, Sec., Peninsula 
Hort. Soc., Newark, Del.; R. H. Sudds, Sec., 





Gold; E. D. Curtis; John H. R. Bishop; 
Kenneth M. Platt; Commissioner O. F. 
King; James P. Barnes; H. P. Buell; Ray- 
mond K. Clapp. 


To Secure Cooperation of Colleges, Sta- 
tions and Extension Service—H. A. Rollins, 
Conn.; Dr. Philip Garman, Conn.; Roger 
E. Peck, Mass.; W. J. Anderson, Vermont; 
Prof. G. F. Potter, New Hampshire; H. 
W. Peck, Maine; William Reid, Rhode 
Island; Prof. A. J. Farley, New Jersey; 
Roy P. McPherson, New York. 

Finance—S. L. Root; Eliiah Rogers; 
George L. Warncke, A. B. Plant. 


Publicity—H. C. C. Miles; Elliot H. 
Platt; Raymond K. Clapp; C. M. Winslow, 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. 
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from commercial storage. Such exhibits 
for obvious reasons should be anomalous 
and conducted under strict supervision. 
They are remarkably effective in improv- 
ing grades. 

(2) Use of fruit in cookery. It would be 
hard to get too many classes in such a 
department. The competition, interest and 
educational values are enormous. | 

(3) Window dressing with fruits and 
roadside stand arrangements are greatly 
needed classes. The ideas thus assembled 
should be photographed and passed on to 
the retail trade and other growers for gel 


eral use. 
AUGUST, 1935 
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THE COST OF 
APPLE WASHING 


(Continued from page 7) 


5 slowing down the washer is 
- practical method of increasing 
ne t removal, as few washers have 
rool capacity in excess of the 
daily packing ne 
Heatit 


creases TE 
the first ques 


shed 


sidue removal! However, 
tion is, “What is the 


cost per bushel of installing and us- | 


g heating equipment ?” 

In our work in 1934, two 5 K.W. 
dectric heaters sheathed with acid 
resistant monel metal were used’ On 
e Model E underbrush-flood wash- 
er, with 50 gallons ef cleaning solu- 
‘ion, two 5 K.W. heaters maintained 
4 temperature of 105 to 107 degrees. 
One heater held a temperature of 
~ to 83 degrees. It cost 12% cents 
per hour to operate each heater at 
dy, cents per k.W.H. When the 
fast speed, or 20 seconds exposure 
sear was used, maintaining a tem- 
perature of 105 to 107 degrees, the 
cst was 53/100 cent per bushel and 


in 


th 


for the slower, or 30 seconds gear, | 


93/100 cent per bushel. Deprecia- 
tion at 25 per cent was charged on 
the original cost of $25 per heater. 
When only one heater was used in 
the Model E machine the cost was 
one-fourth cent per bushel. 

The Model X flotation washer car- 


ries 240 gallons of liquid in the clean- | 


ing compartment. Operated at two 
minutes exposure it has a capacity of 
about 95 level bushels per hour. Two 
5 K.W. monel metal heaters main- 
tained a temperature of 87 to 89 de- 
grees with an apple temperature of 
65 and an air temperature of 65 de- 
grees, Cost was 28/100 cent per 
bushel. 

Theunderbrush washer was a part 


of the tandem hook-up in one of our | 


Indiana packing sheds. <A total of 
1.977 bushels of fruit was put through 
this unt. Two 5 K.W. electric heat- 
ets maintained an average tempera- 
ture of 108 degrees against an aver- 
age air and fruit temperature of 63 
degrees. The total liquid capacity 
was 120 gallons, and the average cost 


of heating was 27/100 cent per | 


bushel, 


Is Electrical Heating Practical ? 


It is not the desire of the writers 
0 present this method as the best 
or only way of heating apple wash- 
ing solutions. However, the figures 
presented were taken under actual 
packing shed conditions on types of 
washers which are commonly used 
inthe Central West. If electric pow- 
fis already available, it is a method 
well worth consideration for growers 
handling from 350 to 1,200 bushels 
of fruit daily. It must be remem- 


bered, however, that each 5 K.W. 
AUGUST, 1935 





eds of the orchard. | 
ie the washing solution in- | 
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Wash Section 


“BEAN” AND CUTLER GRADERS 
ALL STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES 


BEAN’2-WAY CLEANERS WITH A 
COMBINATION OF CLOTHS & BRUSHES 
BUILT IN SMALL AND LARGE SIZES. 


“BEAN” FRUIT WASHERS ARE MADE 
IN SEVERAL STYLES AND SIZES FROM 
GROWERS MODELS TO LARGE 
PACKING HOUSE SIZES PRICES $250.00 
AND UPWARD. #¢ © # @ @ 


Rinse Section 





FRUIT WASHING IS EASY 
Inexpensive. and Necessary 


Necessary’ berause’ it gives “you bright 
clean. fruit and.better prices. 





Necessary because it é¢nabies you to 
comply with the tolerance. restrictions. 


Smart growers are ‘spraying diligently 
to protect their fruit and washing to pro- 
tect their sales. They tell us that washing 
is less complicated than other production 
operations. That washing actually makes 
a profit from better sales of clean fruit. 


Bean now makes two sizes of Flotation 
Washers with unexcelled efficiency that 
are actually cheaper than home made 
washers of equal capacity. 


It is recognized that under certain con- 
ditions the only type of washer that will 
remove heavy residue deposits is the Bean 
Under Brush Flood Type Fruit Washer. 
It is built in three sizes and can be furnished 
with a complete drying unit. Get our 
complete literature describing these units. 


We want you to fully understand that 
washing is a money maker for you. Don’t 
decide until you get all the facts. Write 
today for complete information on Pack- 
ing House equipment, Flotation and Brush 
type washers. 


Ask for catalog No. 15. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


Division Food Machinery Corporation 


Lansing, Mich. San Jose, Calif. 





heater requires about the same power 
as a 5 H.P. motor and in many pack- 
ing sheds the use of electric heat- 
ing equipment will require additional 
wiring to supply such a large in- 
Un- 
der the conditions in which our data 
were collected it cost from one fourth 
cent to 83/100 cent per bushel to 
heat the washing solutions, and the 
costs seemed to depend mostly on the 
temperature maintained and the ca- 


crease in power consumption. 


pacity of the washer. 


Are Apple Washing Costs 
Prohibitive ? 


These records, covering a four- 
year period, indicate that it costs from 
84/100 cent to two cents per bushel 
The rather wide 
variation in cost depended mostly on 


to wash apples. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


the hourly capacity as well as the vol- 
ume of fruit put through the washer 
each year. Many of us can remem- 
ber when the cost of spraying for 
the control of new insect pests, such 
as San Jose scale, seemed like an 
almost prohibitive obstacle to profit- 
able fruit growing and, while any ad- 
ditional production expense at this 
time is regrettable, we still have con- 
fidence in the fruit grower spirit and 
determination which have overcome 
much greater difficulties in the past. 





Information on Cider 


Detailed information on cider making 
on the farm and on the clarification, filter- 
ing, preserving, storing, and carbonation 
of apple cider is given in New York Ex- 
periment Station Circular 149, by Prof. W. 
F. Walsh. The circular may be obtained 
upon request to the Station at Geneva. 
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PLANTED 
IN 

BLASTED 

SOL 





OUNG, fibrous roots of a newly 

planted tree cannot reach out into 
fertile feeding area through hard com- 
pact subsoil surrounding a spade-dug 
hole. The explosion of dynamite in ground 
where a tree is to be planted shatters 
the subsoil, making it porous—allowing 
the surface water to penetrate to greater 
depths, thus preserving necessary mois- 
ture during disastrous dry seasons. 
Trees planted in dynamited soil develop 
a strong, healthy root system which 
speeds up maturity, improves produc- 
tion and increases the value of your or- 
chard. Write for complete details of 
methods of using explosives to prepare 
subsoil for setting trees to ensure their 
rapid growth and development. 





Left. Tree planted in 
spade-dug hole without 
use of explosives before 
planting. The hard 
compact subsoil has 
prevented root growth. 

















Right. Subsoil 
blasted before 
planting tree. Note 
extended root sys- 
tem, ensuring rapid, 
vigorous growth. 
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E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Extension Section 
Wilmington, Del. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
APPLE CONVENTION 


By WILLIAM H. ZIPF 


From all parts of the country and 
from foreign territory as well, men 
interested in the apple industry, and 
their families, will gather in Cleve- 
land August 13 to 16, inclusive. The 
meeting of these apple enthusiasts will 
inaugurate the fortieth annual con- 
vention of the International Apple 
Association. 

Pre-convention prospects indicate 
that more than 1,200 boosters of the 
apple and pear will be present for the 
proceedings which get under way 
Tuesday, August 13. The program 
for the opening day is of the “get- 
acquainted” type and is garnished 
with a golf tournament before lunch, 
a tea for the ladies in the afternoon, 
and a gala party in the evening. 

Following the registration and get- 
together Tuesday, the first business 
session will start Wednesday morn- 
ing at 9. 

Just before the initial group meet- 
ing a complimentary breakfast will 
be given by the president of the as- 
sociation. 

The business sessions have been 
planned so as to be of interest to all 
persons connected with the industry. 
Those who have been in charge of 
selecting the speakers have tried to 
pick these men so that those in at- 
tendance will have the latest and most 
accurate information on pertinent 
problems of the trade. These speak- 
ers (see page 4), in addition to pre- 
senting timely and important subjects, 
will lead the discussions from the 
floor. The latter feature has been of 
outstanding merit at past conventions. 

Wednesday night will find the 
great Northern Ohio Food Terminal 
decorated in true festival style for the 
convention carnival. The terminal, 
teeming with busy workers and chug- 
ging trucks by day, will be turned 
into a playground for the merry- 
makers on Wednesday evening. 

Climaxing the four-day meeting 


| will be the banquet scheduled for 


Thursday night. This event is one 
of the outstanding in the convention 
series. The final business session fol- 
lows on Friday morning. 

On the convention floor will be ex- 
hibit booths with an extensive varia- 
tion of displays. As in the past, 
monetary prizes will be awarded to 
the organizations having the best ex- 
hibits and to the person who writes the 
best statement on the exhibit which he 
or she thinks is the most outstanding. 
The principal prize of the meeting is 
to be a new automobile which is being 


presented by the Cleveland committee. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Members of the executive committee of the 


International Apple Association, J 
Baldwin, St. Louis (left) and E. W. ie 


New York. 


Another feature of the meeting will 
be the convention reference book 
which contains the roster of mem. 
bers and the program. 

Those who are planning to attend 
the convention are urged to make ar. 
rangements with Donald Pocock. 
chairman of the Cleveland hotel com- 
mittee, so that he can care for the 
hotel facilities. Mr. Pocock is lo- 
cated at the Northern Ohio Food 
Terminal, Cleveland. 

The International Apple Associa- 
tion embraces 21 countries and its 
membership roster is made up of men 
in all branches of the industry, grow- 
ers, distributors, and professional 
workers. The conventions of this or- 
ganization are always of benefit from 
the business angle, as well as provid- 
ing a meeting place and fellowship 
for those who daily live and work 
with that popular sovereign, King 
Apple. 





ORCHARD PRACTICES 
(Continued from page 6) 
ing of the fruit must be eliminated in 
the process, however, if the product 
is to reach the market in prime con- 
dition. 

Another is the use of the stationary 
spray outfit which has slowly come 
into use in the East. The cheaper and 
easier application of materials is the 
argument in favor of any shift to this 
tvpe of equipment. 

In the end the solution to the fruit 
growing problem in America is— 
first, high annual production per acre, 
next, and associated with it, is more 
economical production; and probably 
third, the introduction of superior 
varieties of fruits and the develop- 
mert of improved strains of the old 


varieties. 
AuGusr, 195 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS 


New Jersey Notes 


INE commercial small fruit growers 
the various berry producing sections 
from w Jersey have been appointed to the 
Jersey Small Fruits Council, accord- 
= Byron T. Roberts, president of the 
- ” Jersey State Horticultural Society. 
Bee members include Howard DeCou, of 
Merchantville ; Edgar Cubberly, Trenton ; 
C. William Haines, Masonville; Gilbert 
hinpard, Cedarville; Milton Tice, Bridge- 


Be Anthony Rizzotte, Hammonton; Wil- 
bur’ Kuhns, Cliffwood; Willard Kile, 
Swedesboro; and George Campanella, 


Hammonton. 





Indiana to Enforce Fruit 
Package Marking 


A RATHER interesting apple exhibit 
was set up at the time of the Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society winter meeting in Janu- 
ary. A number of packages of apples were 
bought just as they were offered for sale 
in various stores and their contents were 
carefully examined by J. E. Dickerson, 
Federal-State Inspector for this district. 
The grade and size stamped on the package 
by the grower was placed on each con- 
tainer along with the net weight of the 
apples. If the grower’s name, address, 
variety, grade, and minimum size were not 


marked on the container, such facts were 
listed. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to give 
all Indiana commercial apple growers an 
idea of the grades and standards now being 
used by the commercial growers of the 
state. It also showed, in a small way at 
least, just how Indiana growers were com- 
plying with the specific requirements by 
law and how they were comparing with 
apples from adjoining and more distant 
states. Some of the results showed failure 
to include names or addresses of the grow- 
ers on the packages, incorrect labeling as 
to U. S. grades and minimum sizes, and 
failure to label the variety. Others ex- 
ceeded the tolerance on defects or minimum 
size, etc. 

Everett Wricut, Sec’y, 

Lafayette. 


Ohio Meeting 


Tue Ohio State Horticultural Society 
will hold its northern Ohio summer meet- 
ing at the Grand River Orchards, Geneva, 
Ashtabula County, on Thursday, August 
15. The main orchard is located three 
miles west of Harpersfield on State Route 
307. The society cordially invites all 
fruit growers, their wives and families to 
attend this all-day meeting at one of 
the most interesting large commercial 
apple orchards in the United States. 





Registration will begin at 9:00 A.M. 
At 9:45 a tour, by truck, will be made 
through the irrigation plant at the Grand 
River. At 10:30, a driving tour of the 
orchards is scheduled. Arrangements are 
being made to secure a loud speaker so 
that orchard records can be explained 
to all on the tour by L. G. Dean, manager 
of the orchards. Cafeteria lunch will be 
served at noon in an air conditioned cold 
storage room, following which the program 
will be held in another air conditioned 
room in the storage. W. T. Mann, 
president and Mr. Dean, will speak on 
the development of the orchards, grow- 
ing practices, picking, grading, packing, 
storage and marketing. A Question Box 
will be conducted by W. J. Welday, pres- 
ident of the society. 

Commercial concerns have been invited 
to attend the meeting with commercial 
exhibits. On the following day, Friday, 
August 16, the society members will go 
to Wooster to attend Orchard Day at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. The society 
is co-operating with the Experiment Sta- 
tion in bringing their principal speaker, 
Dr. George F. Potter, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

F. H. Beacu, Sec’y, 
Columbus. 





Florida Frost Service 


A FEDERAL-STATE service for fore- 
casting frosts and freezes and for ad- 
vising Florida citrus growers on the best 
methods of protecting their fruit from 
these adverse weather conditions will be 
established in the state next fall, Dr. 
Wilmon Newell, director of the Florida 
Experiment Station, has been informed 
by Washington officials of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau. 





FERTILIZE YOUR 


auit TREES../ALS FALL 


RD XS CO OETETING 





GET THE JOB OUT OF THE WAY OF SPRING WORK 


\ 


‘THE TREE'S 
ASLEEP —” 


- BUT THE ROOTS ARENT 








Even though the top is dormant — 


THE ROOTS ARE STORING UP NITROGEN AND 
OTHER PLANT FOODS FOR NEXT YEAR'S USE 


FALL-FERTELIZED TREES ARE LESS SUB- 
JECT TO INJURY FROM SPRING FREEZES 


‘Aero’ Cyanamid is the preferred source of nitrogen for fall use 
because it is NON-LEACHING 


















Send for Leaflet F100 on fall fertilization and our regular fruit Leaflet X307. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 






ATLANTA , GA. 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 











‘Aero’ Cyvanamid iu Witrtogen pli Lime 
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Holloygs 


AT THIS time of year Kellogg’s 
advertising emphasizes the 
goodness of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes and sliced peaches. Try 
them with peaches from your 
own orchard. 

Many carloads of fruits and 
berries, both fresh and pre- 
served, are eaten with the 
12,000,000 daily servings of Kel- 
logg’s. Here Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes help the fruit grower. 

The tempting goodness and 
fresh crispness of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes have made them 
the most popular ready-to-eat 
cereal in the world. When you 
buy —ask for Kellogg’s by 


 xiellogy 


OF BATTLE CREEK 














EXTRA PROFITS 
FROM UNDERGRADE 
APPLES 


To make the most of your orchard crop 
is to make the most of an opportunity 
to turn the undergrade end _ into 
EXTRA PROFITS. To’do this, you 
need a MOUNT GILEAD Hydraulic 
CIDER PRESS and its companion 
equipment. To install one of these 
presses is not only to secure higher 
prices for cider produced the Mount 
Gilead way because of its exceptional 
purity and clarity—to squeeze the last 
ounce of juice out of the fruit—but it 
provides definite assurance of depend- 
able, life-time service backed by half 
a century of sound experience. Investi- 
gate the tremendous possibilities of 
MOUNT GILEAD Cider Making Equip- 
ment today. Write for Bulletin 8010AF. 
It will help you get started toward 
extra profits. 


The HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


MOUNT GILEAD OHIO 
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APPLE JUICES 


CONCENTRATES AND SYRUPS 


By H. D. POORE 


LABORATORY OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY, BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Part II 


Methods of Preservation 

Freezing. Apple juice was first 
frozen in less than 30 minutes in 8- 
ounce open cans set in circulating 
alcohol at —45.6°C (—S50°F), 
cooled with solid carbon dioxide. 
The smooth-grained uniformly 
frozen cakes, wrapped in moisture 
proof Cellophane and stored at 
—13.9°C (7°F), kept very well ex- 
cept for a slight darkening and some 
loss of flavor. The juice was next 
quick frozen in crown-cap bottles, 
vacuum closure glasses and tin cans. 
Other lots were slow frozen by 
bottling and placing in a room at 
—17.7°C (O°F). All the juices in 
closed containers stored for more 
than a year at —13.9°C (7°F) re- 
mained brilliantly clear, and were 
characteristically like the fresh juice. 
As has been found with many other 
fruit products and juices’, freezing 
preservation yields an apple juice 
that is more like the fresh juice than 
that produced by any other method. 
The popularity of frozen products 
will probably increase as the trans- 
portation and consumer distribution 
problems are perfected. 


Pasteurization. The following 
methods of pasteurization have been 
used in bottling and canning the 
clarified juice, the temperatures that 
have been found the most satisfac- 
tory being given: 

1. Heating the juice to 80°C 
(176°F) as quickly as possible in an 
open container, filling the unsteri- 
lized bottles or cans full, sealing and 
cooling either with a fan or water. 
The bottle caps were sterilized with 
boiling water, but the can covers 
were merely washed. 

2. The juice was placed in bottles 
and sealed, leaving an air space to 
allow for expansion. Sterilization 
was accomplished by placing the 
bottles in tap water, heating it to 


80°C (176°F), removing the bottles 


when the juice had reached a tem- 


perature of 78°C (172.4°F), and 


cooling as under No. 1. About 15 
minutes were required after the 


water came to 80°C for the contents 
of 8 ounce bottles to reach 78°C. 


3. No. 10 unlacquered cans were 
filled with juice and held in agitated 
water at 83°C (180°F) until the 
juice had reached 74°C (165.2°F), 
when the cans were capped and 


cooled in running tap water. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, , 


4. The juice was flash-pasteurj 
at 78-80°C (172.4-176°R), ines 
silver coil containing 9 feet of tubin 
three eighths inch in diameter, Un. 
sterilized crown cap bottles, rangin 
in size from 4 to 32 ounces, were 
filled full, sealed with sterilized caps 
and cooled by the methods used un- 
der No. 1. 


All the samples were stored at 
room temperature, and examinations 
made after six months, and in most 
cases after a year, showed that the 
No. 4 juices were of very good flavor 
with little if any cooked taste, No, 
1 juices were not quite as good, and 
No. 2 juices had darkened, because 
of the air present, and had acquired 
a metallic oxidized flavor. There 
was also a heavy sediment present. 
The No. 3 juices were about the 
same as the No. 1’s, some of the 
volatile flavoring constituents hav- 
ing been lost during the heating in 
open containers. The canned juices 
were considered to be not quite as 
good as those put up in glass under 
the same conditions. 


Sterilization by Filtration. The 
final method tried in preserving 
apple juice was the use of a silver 
plated brass wall-type Seitz filter 
holding four 30-cm EK sterilizing 
discs. These discs, composed of 
about one third asbestos and two 
thirds paper pulp, are especially con- 
structed to remove all bacteria, 
yeasts and other organisms from the 
clear cold juice, so that a final prod- 
uct is obtained that has not been 
heated above room temperature dur- 
ing the entire process of pressing, 
clarification, and sterilization. 

After the filter was assembled it 
was sterilized for 10 minutes with 
steam and allowed to cool somewhat 
before the juice was pumped into it. 
As the discs retained considerable 
water it was necessary to discard the 
first two quarts of juice leaving the 
filter before starting to fill the 
bottles, which had been sterilized in 
boiling water. A rubber tube with 
a pinchcock was attached to the 
outlet, which was protected by a 
large inverted glass funnel, impro- 
vised from an acid bottle with the 
basal half removed. The _ bottles 
were removed, one at a time, from 
the water in which they had been 
sterilized, drained, kept inverted un- 
til placed under the funnel, and filled 
to within about three-eighths inch of 


the top, the filling requiring about 
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The cap, previously 
in boiling pei ere 

i ngs, was then placec 
handled wit wer the bottle was 
onder the funnel. The bottle 
“ removed to the hand-capping 
hia and the cap was raised half 
“ ch above the mouth, while a jet 
. renee was played over the open- 
he a few seconds to sterilize and 


5 seconds. 


gerilized 


‘no for s 

‘ae out most of the air. After 
valing, the bottles were numbered 
serially. 


Twenty-nine eight-ounce bottles 
from each of three varieties of juice 
were put up by this method and the 
frst, last and middle bottles were in- 
cubated at 26.8°C. (80°F) for sev- 
eral weeks without any sign of fer- 
mentation or mold growth. How- 
ever, owing to the fact that the 
wchnic of bottling by this method 
had not been completely perfected 
with the first lot of juice, some mold 
developed in four bottles after 20 
davs storage. Seven more had a 
little mold after 68 days, but none 
appeared in any of the others of this 
lot after 184 days. After capping 
it was found that too much air space 
had been left in some bottles, for in- 
stead of three-eighths inch, as high 
as one and one-fourth inches were 
present. The oxygen in this relative- 
ly large quantity of air no doubt sup- 
ported the mold growth, as only one 
hottle developed mold in the second 
lot, and none developed in the third 
where more care was exercised in 
filling and capping. No sign of fer- 
mentation or spoilage other than 
mold growth appeared in any of the 
bottles put up by the Seitz method. 
A few bottles in the first lot con- 
tained a noticeable amount of sedi- 
ment after six months, but only a 
mere trace, the same as found in the 
pasteurized juice, appeared in the 
other two lots. 
When treating brilliantly clear 
juice, the capacity of the Seitz filter, 
using four EK discs and operating 
under one pound pressure, was 
found to be 22 gallons per hour. 


Examinations of the flash-pas- 
teurized and germ-filtered juices 
from the same varieties of apples 
showed only slight differences, pos- 
sibly in favor of the filtered. As 
stated previously, flash-pasteurized 
juice has very good flavor, generally 
without any noticeable cooked taste, 
so that it compared favorably with 
the Seitz juice, which is practically 
the same before and after sterilizing. 


(Reprinted by permission The Fruit Products 
Journal. To be continued next month.) 
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Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 

Arsenite of Zinc 

Zinc Arsenical (Late Covers) 
Paris Green 

Bordeaux Mixture 
“Dritomic” Sulphur 

“Apple Dritomic” Sulphur 
Paradichlorobenzene 


Nicotine Sulphate 
(40% Nicotine) 


X-13 (Pyrethrum Extract) 
Fungi (Sulphur) Dust 
90/10, 85/15 and other 


RED 
NATE 0° LEAD 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CoO ___...40 Rector St., New York 

















Intensified commercial use 
has confirmed its increased 
toxicity and quicker kill. 
Letters from hundreds of 
growers, everywhere, report 
conclusive evidence of con- 
sistently better control with 
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ARSENATE OF LEAD 


Thorough control of the first brood will 
be vitally important this year, to lessen 
the second and third brood menace and 
to cut down late season cover sprays. 
You need ‘‘Astringent’’ Arsenate of 
Lead this year. It costs no more. 






















Sulphur-Arsenical Dusts ,,,. ,TLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVER, 


Bordeaus-Arsenical Dust 
Copper Lime Dusts 
Rotenone Dust 


KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.) PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 


PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS 
Please send me a copy of the new. edition of “Cash Crops.” 


NAME and 
ADDRESS AF 


1935..A STILL BIGGER YEAR FOR “ASTRINGENT™ LEAD! 











in Philadelphia, one 
of the World’s best 
known hotels. 

Rates Begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 


STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT 
General Manager 








- = hospitality a very CLEVELAND TO HAVE 


personal consideration has 
made the Bellevue, your home 


This 
y 


GREATEST AIR SHOW 


The greatest gathering of world-famous 
pilots in the history of aviation is scheduled 
for Cleveland, Ohio, August 30 to Septem- 
ber 2, when the 1935 National Air Races 
will be presented there. For four days Cleve- 
land will be the stage for the most magnifi- 
cent symphony of the skies ever presented 
anywhere in the world. 

This year the entire seat setup at~-the 
Nationals has been changed in that all seats 
are reserved for specific days. 

The night shows this year will be more 
brilliant than ever beforé, with persons at- 
tending the day show remaining in the air- 
port for the night program without addi- 
tional cost. 






4 








Reservations may be made through air 








SOTA, or write for Free Booklet. 





races headquarters in the Terminal Tower 
id AY _ EV & R Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio.—Advt 


ASTHMA and SUMMER COLDS are unnecessary. 
Complete relief only $1.00 Postpaid. Nothing else 


buy. Over 40,000 HOLFORD’S WONDER IN- THE NEW WAVERL 














to 

HALERS sold last year alone. Mail $1.00 today for a 

full season’s relief to THE DANDEE CO., 252 Virginia Beach, Virginia 

HENNEPIN AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE- FINE SERVICE, SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS, WONDERFUL 
. food that you don’t forget. Ownership-management that insures satis- 








faction. Overlooking the ocean. Will you be our August-September 
guest? Mrs. and Mrs. B. G. Porter. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











CHAIR SPLINTS 


WHITE OAK AND HICKORY CHAIR SPLINTS, 1090 
feet $1.40. Postpaid. DAVID HARDIN, Patesville, 
Kentucky. 











CIDER~ MILLS 


CIDER AND GRAPE PRESSES, GRATERS, PUMPS, 
filters and supplies. Booklet on how to keep cider sweet 
and make vinegar quickly, freee PALMER BROS., Cos 
Cob, Connecticut. 

















DAIRY GOATS 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 21, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 25c yearly; 5 months 10c, 








FARMS FOR SALE 


76 ACRE APPLE, DAIRY, STOCK FARM. THE BIG- 
gest farm bargain in Eastern Iowa. More than $3,000.00 
in apples and crops now on farm. If you have $15,000.00 
to invest in a farm that will return 20% per annum, 
write for detailed description. No trades. MRS. LYDIA 
N. JAMES, Route 2, Walcott, Iowa. 





191 ACRE FRUIT FARM, ONE HUNDRED IN FRUIT. 
Estimate twenty-five thousand bushels apples. J. I. 
MANCHESTER, Canfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


WE ARE LARGE COLLECTORS OF NATIVE NORTH 
Carolina Peach Seed, which are gathered for nursery plant- 
ing. These seed will give you seedlings free from disease, 
and will give you budding stocks free from crown gall. 
Seed will run about 7,000 to the bushel, and can be de- 
pended upon to give good stands. We also have Mazzard 
Cherry and other Fruit and Tree Seed. Send us _ your 
requirements and let us quote you prices. E. W. JONES 
NURSERY COMPANY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 


FRUIT GRADERS 




















SIMPLEX FRUIT GRADER DIVIDES 60 BUSHELS 
hourly into any four sizes. Hand operated $85; motor- 
driven $115. Send for circular. BUTLER MFG. CO., 
Box 59-D, Conneaut, Ohio. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS—SEND ME SKETCH, PICTURE OR MODEL 
of your new invention. I will give you prompt report on 
its probable patentability based on a search of the patent 
records for a small charge. 

PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 

GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 
International Bidg., 1319 F Street Washington, D. C. 


























National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Tox 829, La Crosse, Wis. 


TWO PROFESSIONAL DOUBLE WEIGHT ENLARGE- 
ments and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. MAYS PHOTO 
SHOP. LaCrosse. Wisconsin. 


EIGHT GUARANTEED PRINTS AND TWO PROFES- 
sional double weight enlargements. 25c. PERFECT 
FILM SERVICE, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING 


WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE IRRIGATING. B. & 
B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clinton, Ohio. 





























SALESMEN WANTED. 


CASH PAY WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN—SPARE OR 
Full time. Thousands make $50.00 or more in a week 
SELLING STARK TREES. etc. Healthful outdoor work. 
Write Quick for FREE Sales Making Outfit and WEEKLY 
PAY Plan. No Cash or Exnerience needed. If you can’t 
sell. BUY Stark Trees. WRITE FOR CATALOG. STARK 
NURSERIES, Box C-185, Louisiana, Missouri. 


WEED BURNERS 


BURN WEEDS WITH NEW FFRE GUN. WRITE FOR 
Free Trial Offer and@ illustrated Folder 222A. AEROIL 
BURNER COMPANY, 178 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


THE ROANOKE 


Ocean Promenade and 22d Street 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER THE DELIGHTFUL VACATION 
months, and The Roanoke the ideal vacation hotel-by-the-sea. Lowest 
rates for the best in rooms, food. service. We're waiting for you at The 
Roanoke. Miss Bessie Gray and A 8. ownershir nt. 


THE ARLINGTON 


Overlooking the Ocean, Atlantic Ave. x 
| Vircisin Beach, Urea am S.. 


SATISFIED GUESTS WHO RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR ARE 
our best advertisements. Will you join our happy family in August or 





























September? Rooms, food, service.—all just right at r ble rz 
Write today. Mrs. Mary S. Payne. ° “ eee 
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WHO'S WHO IN POMOLOGy 
- WASHINGTON . 


Famed throughout the world for 
its fruit production, the state of 
Washington has many men to grace 
its “Who’s Who in Pomology.” Con- 
stantly engaged in research, exten- 
sion and the practical phases of the 
industry, these men are among the 
leaders of the nation in modern pom- 
ological endeavor. 


State College and Experiment 
Station, Pullman 


W. J. Clore, B.S., Research Asst. of Ex- 
periment Station. 


D. J. Crowley, B.S., Specialist in Cran- 
berry Investigations, Cranberry In- 
vestigations Laboratory, Long Beach. 

George W. Fischer, Ph.D., Asst. in Plant 
Pathology. 

J. Hanson, M.S., Entomolo- 
gist, Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station, Puyallup. Control of 
insects on small fruits and cherries. 

F. D. Heald, Ph.D., Head, Dept. of Plant 
Pathology of College and of Div. 
of Plant Pathology of Experiment 
Station. 

C. S. Holton, Ph.D., Agent for U.S.D.A. 
in Plant Pathology at Experiment 


Station. 

Glen Huber, Ph.D:, Plant Pathologist, 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station. 

L. K. Jones, Ph.D., Assoc. Prof. and 
Assoc. Plant Pathologist. Interested 


in control of diseases of small fruits, 
cherry leaf spot and apple scab. 


James Marshall, M.S., Asst. Entomologist, 
Wenatchee. 


O. M. Morris, M.S., Prof. of Hort. of 
College; Horticulturist of Experi- 
ment Station. Engaged in teaching 
and research, with wide interests in 
the horticultural field. 


E. L. Overholser, Ph.D., Head, Dept. of 
Hort. of College and of Div. of Hort. 
of Experiment Station. Interested 
in fruit maturity, spray residue re- 
moval, winter injury, pollination of 
deciduous fruits, effects of sprays on 
foliage and fruit and orchard irri- 
gation and fertilization. 


L. Overly, M.S., Assoc. in Horticulture, 
Wenatchee. 


C. D. Schwartze, Ph.D., Asst. Horticul- 
turist of Experiment Station; Horti- 
culturist of Western Washington 
Experiment Station, Puyallup. 


L. Vincent, M.S., Asst. Horticulturist, 
Experiment Station; Asst. Prof. of 
College. Interest is with small fruits. 
Sec’y-Treas., Washington State Hor- 
ticultural, Association. 


L. Webster, Ph.D., Head, Dept. of 
Zoology of College and of Div. of 
Entomology of Experiment Station. 
Author of articles and bulletins on 
fruit insects. 


U. S. Dept of Agriculture 


H. C. Diehl, B.S., Sr. Physiologist. Frozen 
Fruits Laboratory, Seattle. 


B. 


D. Ezell, M.S., Asst. Horticulturist, 

Wenatchee. 

gations. 
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Fruit handling investi- 


Fisk Gerhardt, Ph.D., Chemist W 
chee. Fruit ripening research, 


S. W. Griffen, M.S., Chemist in c 
ey aC 
Laboratory, Div. of Insecticide f* 
vestigations, Wenatchee, Research 
on spray residue problems, ; 


C. P. Harley, M.S., Bureau of Plant | 
dustry, Wenatchee. Research “ 
deciduous fruit production and foal 
tree physiological problems. . 


M. P. Masure, M.S., Jr. Physiologist, R 
gional Development of Horticultural 
Industry, Wenatchee. Physiology of 
fruit production. " se 


€nat- 


E. J. Newcomer, A.B., Senior Entomolo. 
gist, Laboratory, Div. of Fruit Insect 
Investigations, Yakima. Testing of 
insecticides for codling moth cop. 
trol in relation to residue removal, 


E. L. Reeves, B.S., Jr. Pathologist, Labo. 
ratory, Div. of Fruit Disease Inves. 
tigations, Wenatchee. Perennial ap. 
ple canker. 


A. L. Ryall, M.S., Asst. Pomologist, Yaki- 
ma. Spray residue removal investi- 
gations. 


Edwin Smith, B.S., Horticulturist, Wenat- 
chee. Fruit handling, transportation 
and storage investigations. 


M. A. Yothers, M.S., Assoc. Entomologist, 
Sublaboratory of Div. of Fruit Insect 
Investigations, Wenatchee. Field 
studies of baiting, orchard sanitation 
and the use of parasites as supple- 
mentary control measures for codling 
moth. 


State Horticultural Association 
F. E. DeSellem, President, Wenatchee. 














MOWING 
COSTS... 





DETROIT "373! 


@ Here is the most economical and easily 
handled cutter on the market : 
@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything, and 
enables one man to do the work of four 
or more with hand scythes. ; 
@ It has a 36-inch sickle driven by 4 
powerful one-cylinder gasoline motor and 
is mounted on a free running 30-inch 
wheel, allowing it to be backed up, pivoted 
sharply, or tilted up or down slopes similar 
to a wheelbarrow. e 
@ It is now produced by a recognized 
leader among mower manufacturers and 
during over four years of service, thou- 
sands of users have enthusiastically testi- 
fied to its dependability. 

Write for prices and Bulletin No.1 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 


5450 W. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH 


THE FITZHUGH 


Virginia Beach, Virginia 
YOUR HOME BY THE SEA. YOU'LL REMEMBES OUR FINE 
location overlooking the ocean. Our satisfactory service, ¢0' 
rooms and superior cuisine always. Once at The Fitzhugh, every sea® 
at The Fitzhugh. Write us today. 
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NORTHERN NUT GROW- 
ERS TO MEET IN ROCK- 
PORT, INDIANA 


Tue 26th annual meeting of the North- 

ern Nut Growers’ Association will be held 

in Rockport, Ind., September 9 and 10, 

1935. J. F. Wilkinson, an active and en- 

thusiastic nut grower and nurseryman in 

Rockport, has arranged an interesting and 
comprehensive program which will cover 
many phases of northern nut growing. 

The first day of the meeting, September 
9 will be devoted to talks and discussions. 
C. A. Reed, U.S.D.A, will discuss, “Nut 
Varieties for the Middle Northern Zone” 
and also “The Pollination of Nut Trees. 
H. F. Stoke, Roanoke, Va., a pioneer in 
the commercial cracking and marketing of 
walnuts, will present his | experiments 
along that line. Mr. Stoke is also an au- 
thority on the culture and varieties of 
blight resistant chestnuts, which subject 
he will also present. Nut culture west of 
the Mississippi River will be discussed 
by Charles Stephens of Columbus, Kans. 
John W. Hershey, tree crop specialist for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, will dis- 
cuss, “Why More Nut Trees Are Not 
Planted.” 

Prof. N. F. Drake, Fayetteville, Ark., 
will discuss, “Black Walnut Varieties ;” 
D. C. Snyder, Center Point, Iowa, “The 
Most Promising Nut Varieties for Iowa,” 
and J. G. Duis of Shattuc, Ill, “New Kas- 
kaskia River Pecans and Hicans.” “Chest- 
nut Growing in Southern Illinois” will 
be presented by R. B. Endicott, and Prof. 
A. S. Colby of the University of Illinois 
will speak on, “The Next Step in Illinois 
Nut Culture.” H.C. Neville will present, 
“The Value of the Pecan Industry in 
Southern Illinois.” A. M. Whitford, 
Farina, Ill., will discuss, “Simplified Nut 
Tree Propagation.” Prof. Monroe Mc- 
Cown of Purdue University will present, 
“Nut Trees in the Farm Planting Pro- 
gram.” Prof. J. A. McClintock, also of 
Purdue, will talk on, “Saving America’s 
Nut Resources.” 

The recent prize nut contest of the as- 
sociation will be presented by Dr. W. C. 
Deming, chairman of the judging comm:t- 
f€e; the Ohio nut contest by C. F. Walker 
of Cleveland, and the New York con- 
test by-L. H. MacDaniels of Cornell. 

Several other talks, chiefly of a gen- 
eral nature, have also been planned. A 
question box will also be conducted and 
new and old varieties of nuts will be 
exhibited. Exhibits of varieties and prom- 
ising seedlings will be welcomed and 
should be addressed to J. F. Wilkinson 
at Rockport. The meeting will be held in 
the assembly room of the Court House. 

The second day of the meeting will be 
devoted to a field trip. Mr. Wilkinson's 
nursery will be visited, where nut tree 
propagation will be demonstrated. A large 
commercial planting of more than 1200 
budded black walnuts, pecans, hybrids 
and hickories will also be seen. Several 
smaller plantings and top-worked trees 
are also in the vicinity. Perhaps the 
most interesting item for northern nut 
growers will be the immense groves of 
native seedling pecans for which the re- 
gion is noted. 

Rockport is on a high rock bluff over- 
looking the beautiful Ohio River, a view 
of which may be had for several miles 
each way. Why not plan a trip to Rock- 
port and the meeting? Non-members 
will also be welcome at the meeting. 

G. L. State, Sec’y, 
Geneva, N.Y. 
AUGUST, 1935 

















Farm Hauling Calls for 
a Truck—J/t Calls for an 


INTERNATIONAL 











One of seven International Trucks owned by Dr. Phillips Company, Orlando, 
Fla., growers, packers, and canners of oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines. 


Highballing over the hard highway with heavy loads of fruit 
or produce; bucking the muck and mud where the pavement 
ends; and hauling fruit and supplies through soft orchards, 
groves, and vineyards . .. . rebuilt passenger cars are not 
built for truck work like this. These jobs, and a hundred 
others like them, call for the kind of performance, strength, 
and stamina International Harvester has learned to build into 
trucks during 30 years of truck development. 

Check this with truck owners and you will find plenty of 
testimony that investment in an International Truck is a sign 
of good judgment. 

International prices are surprisingly low right now, with 
the 114-ton Model C-30 selling at the lowest price ever quoted 
on a 6-cylinder International Truck of this capacity. Visit the 
International Truck dealer or Company-owned branch and in- 
vestigate the model your job requires. Sizes range from the 
14-ton pick-up to the big heavy-duty six-wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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IT PAYS 3 WAYS | 
TO BUY CHEVROLETS 





















WORLD’S 
LOWEST 
PRICES 














VALVE-IN-HEAD 
SIX 
ECONOMY 





YEAR AFTER 
YEAR 
DEPENDABILITY 



























Today, when every wise buyer of trucks 





is particularly interested in getting 
dependable transportation at lowest cost, the money- 
saving advantages of Chevrolet Trucks have a particu- 
larly strong appeal. Truck buyer after truck buyer is 
discovering that it pays three ways to buy Chevrolets. 
And truck buyer after truck buyer is deciding to take 
advantage of the big savings which Chevrolet offers. 
You, too, will get better haulage service at lower cost by buy- 


ing a Chevrolet Truck because of these triple economies: 


1. Chevrolet Trucks sell at the world’s lowest 


prices. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 






















2. They use less gasoline and oil because they 
are powered by six-cylinder valve-in-head 


engines. 


3. They give longer, more dependable serviell 
because of the extra quality which Chevrolet 


builds into every part of its products. 


Visit your nearest Chevrolet dealer—this week. Havea 
thorough demonstration of the right Chevrolet True 
for your haulage needs. Buy a Chevrolet and get be 


truck performance at the world’s lowest prices! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





